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COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND CONaiCT PROPENSITY AS SOURCES FOR 
CONSTRAINTS ON THE LOCAL SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 

R. J. Snow 

Center for tlie Advanced Study of Educational Administration 

University of Oregon 

Success In school administration Is not wholly dependent upon factors In- 
ternal to the school system. It Is due also In significant measure to the abil- 
ity of a superintendent to govern his own official behavior according to the ex- 
pectations of his community publics; those whose values. Interests, ideologies 
and resources define his community environment. To state the matter more sim- 
ply, the limits within which a school superintendent may act will be determined 
In part by the character of his school district community. 

The research to be reported here Is based on the notion that among the con- 
textual dimensions relevant to school administration are two fundamental factors 
of community environment, community resources and propiinslty toward conflict. 

For example, the presence In a school district of a high level of human and 
economic resources (such as an educated and well-to-do population employed In 
high status occupations) will very likely be accompanied by skills In organiza- 
tion, personal communications, human relations, and the kinds of occupational 
experience which will be conducive to the existence In local school government 
of relatively stable and structured processes for decision making-, and to a 
high reliance on the expertise and professional status of a school superinten- 
dent. In lower resource areas where such organizational skills are not so abun- 
dant the decision processes will be expected to operate on a less structured, 
more experimental basis, with less school board deference to a superintendent *s 
professional stature. 
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Conmunity conflict propensity, defined as the collective potential for 
clashes of interests, values, and ideologies relating to school affairs, is 
also expected to have implications for administrative roles. Where values, 
interests and ideologies are widely shared the incidence of and propensi^ to- 
ward local school-related conflict should be low because part of the bas.s f)r 
controversy is absent. The superintendent's working context in such situa.ions 
should be much more open and less constraining than it v»uld b. .f a ...,h - 

Based on these notions about co«unity environments the predictions which 
this paper examines are that in school districts where the aggregate level of 
conmunity resoures is high, and also in those where conflict propensity is low. 
administrators will be expected to have broader decision latitude, to take more 
active roles in conmunity leadership, and to have fewer limitations imposed 

upon their actions by conrounlty attitudes. 

Tables I and II contain demographic and electoral data which partly de- 
scribe community resources (in socio-economic terms) and conflict propensity 
(in terms of participation and negative voting in school elections) in four 
suburban Illinois communities selected as sites for a research project Intended 
to identify significant factors affecting superintendents' roles. The tables 
show that each community provides an environment for its school system which is 
different from the others in terns of resources and conflict propensity. 

'The assumption here is that "Jf J «f«nSlIes*wiini Sroied^iJ^ronTan^- 
ment toward schools and in participation, especi- 

oJVnIgftl7charocter. should be discernible where interests or 

values are perceived to be threatened. 

hue prcjKt Is Sully rswrteil In 
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TABLE I 



SOME DEMOGRAPHIC DIFFERENCES IN STATUS CHARACTERISTICS BETWEEN 
POPULATIONS IN FOUR SCHOOL DISTRICTS SELECTED AS 

RESEARCH SITES® 



DistHci A ui strict b District c District D 
-- CATION ; Proportion of the total population 25 and over who are: 



Elementary 

Educated: 


13 


17 


29 


36 


High School 
Educated: 


33 


46 


52 


51 


College 

Educated: 


54 


38 


20 


12 


INCOME: ProDortlon nf aii •fatn-n-i 


mvfi aiHlUdl 


Income levels: 




Less than $7000: 


15 


20 


24 


37 


$7000 to $9999: 


8 


25 


37 


39 


$10,000 or more: 


77 


56 


40 


24 


EMPLOYMENT: Proportion of 

classifications: 


employed person 


s In the following job 




Craftsmen, 
Operatives, or 
Laborers : 


7 


20 


40 


50 


Profess lonal - 
Managerial : 


51 


43 


23 


15 



a - Source: David W. Mlnar from I960 census data 
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TABLE II 

PROPORTIONS OF PARTICIPATION AND NEGATIVE VOTING IN 
SCHOOL BOARD AND REFERENDA ELECTIONS IN 
FOUR SCHOOL DISTRICTS® 



District A Pi strict B District C Dist rict:P 




School Board 
Elections 

Participation: 

Negative Voting; 

Tax Rate and 
Bond Referen da 

Participation: 

Negative Voting; 



5.1 

.3 

( 3 )^ 

15.7 

23.3 



6.3 

13.0 



( 8 ) 

17.5 

50.8^ 



9.6 

27.9 

(1) 

24.7 

48.9 



9;? 

30 . 2 ^ 

( 1 ) 

6 . 0 * 

42.7 



a - 



b - 



Sources: David W. Minar; Midwestern • County Clerk; school 

board officials in each district. The data are proportions of parti- 
cipation by eligible voters In school board elections and in tax rate 
and bond referenda for a ten-year period between 1957 and 1966, and 
proportions of total votes which were cast for losers in board elec- 
tions and against tax rate increases or bond issues in the same time 
period. 

This figure is much reduced because two of the last three school board 
elections have been uncontested. For the three most recent elections 
participation has averaged 5.2 per cent and negative voting has aver- 
aged 14.1 per cent. School board electoral conflict is sharply de- 
creasing in District D. 

c - The number in parentheses represents the number of referenda submit- 
ted in each district during the ten-year period. 

d - These figures are compiled from voting data from only one referendum 
which was submitted in 1959. It won with more than 57 per cent of 
the vote cast in its favor. No other referenda were submitted. 

e - This figure is inflated by the loss of three referenda in the past 
two years. Prior to 1965 referenda participation in District B was 
4.5 per cent and negative voting was 35.3 per cent. School issue 
controversy is sharply increasing in District B. 
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Table I shows decreasing proportions of college-educated persons, lower 
family Incomes, and lower status employment across the communities from A 
through D. Table II shows less participation (except In District D) and lower 
proportions of negative voting (except In District B) In school board elections 
In the higher resource communities (a finding enlarged upon elsewhere).^ It als 6 
shows, however, that board election conflict In District D has been sharply re- 
duced during the past three years, and that In District B. where eight referenda 
have been submitted to the voters in the past ten years, a sharp jump In negative 
voting has recently occurred. 

Increasing conflict propensity appears In District B despite the higher re- 
source levels which would suggest the presence of accompanying conflict manage- 
ment skills. Conversely, there has been relatively no conflict in District D 
during the past three and one half years, even though the lower resource charac- 
teristics of Its population might suggest a higher conflict potential. The 
districts are clearly different from each other in theoretically Interesting 
ways, and can be placed in the cells of a four-fold table based on the two major 
variables as Indicated In Figure 1. 



FIGURE I 



Comparison of Community Resources and Conflict Propensity Levels 

of Four Illinois School Districts 



Co mmunity 

Resources 



High 

Low 



Conflict Propensity 
Low High 



District A 


i 

District B 


District D 

. ... 


District C 



“3 

David W. M 1 *^ar, Edu cational Declslon-Makino in Suburban Communities . Coopera- 
tive Research Pr53eet No. 2440, U. S. Office of Education (Evaliston: North- 
western University, 1966); and "The Cosmanity Basis of Conflict In School 
System Politics," American Sociological Review, '31 (December, 1966), pp. 822-835 
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If research expectations stated above are borne out^data reported here will 
show conditions for broad administrator roles to be most favorable In District A 
where resource levels are high and conflict propensity Is low. Administrator latl 
tude In District B will be hampered by higher conflict propensity levels. Con- 
straints on the Superintendent In District D should be traceable to lower levels 
of community resources. Latitude In District C will be expected to be narrowest 
since resource levels are low and conflict propensity Is high. 

I Data to bs reoorted are of four tvoes. Comnunltv Inf^upnr^s on aHmlnlstrator " 

y '4 W • ■ “ 

roles were assessed In intervlev/s with the superintendents, the members of their 
school boards, and with citizens reputed by official authority holders to have 
Influence In educational affairs. Newspaper coverage of educational matters was 
also examined In each community for clues about the state of school -community re- 
lations. Superintendent-board relations were measured through a systematic ob- 
servation procedure utilized In formal school board meetings over time, and throug 
the use of an Instrument designed to measure division of labor between the boards 
and the superintendents. 

Community Profiles; Constraints and Supports 
A brief analysis of community characteristics and expectations of superinten- 
dents In each school district based chiefly on the Interview data supplements the 
demographic and electoral data In Tables I and II and provides Initial Infonnatlon 
about role constraints on superintendents. 

Community A has no centralized power structure. Social power Is widely dif- 

» 

fused and rests with the persons who hold village, school board, PTA, or civic 
leadership positions at any given moment. It Is a quiet, stable, upper middle 
class suburb, almost completely residential In character, which Is Inhabited by 
Protestants who have been In the majority for many years, and by a large miinorlty 
of well-to-do Jewish residents, most of whom are more recent arrivals In the com- 
munity. 

^ The Importance of the schools In the community's social structure Is sugges- 

ERIC 

ted by a community leader who said, "Most adult friendships here are based on 
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friendships between children," A PTA leader stated that people were "assimilated 
into community life" through their school interests and PTA affiliations. The 
schools thus contribute toward ordering the community's social life. 

Superintendent A perceives the schools to be the focal point of community in- 
terest. He perceives satisfaction on the part of community residents with his 
administration and is confident of community support. There have been infrequent 
reports of minor acts of vandalism by school children, and there is a perception 



by some Jewish residents that 



the two schools whfrh 






HiOSu UT their children 



are too heavily Jewish. They feel that some minor revision of the present neigh- 
borhood school policy should be made in order to provide their children a proper 
social exposure. Both these matters concern the superintendent though neither 
appears to be major at the present time. 

Perhaps the most unusual feature of the community is a caucus committee which 
is set up to select the best qualified candidates for all positions of local 
authority including the school board. The caucus provides clear evidence of the 
corrmunity's ability to make collective decisions in non-controversial ways. Each 
of several neighborhood precincts is represented by three elected delegates who 



meet together for an annual survey of the need for candidates. They jointly con- 
tact, interview and recruit persons they consider most qualified, and then present 
a single slate of candidates to the voters. There has never been a challenge to c 
caucus candidate for the school board since the procedure was adopted in the 1930 ^, 
The caucus operation guarantees Superintendent A of school board members who are 
representative of the most successfuli' and respected lay citizenry in the community 



It obviates the need for electoral conflict and helps to promote consensus and a 
sense of community" in attitudes toward the schools. Board candidates are nearl 
always persons who have demonstrated a supportive interest in the school system 

by their activity in PTA affairs, the League of Women Voters, or as members of 
the community caucus committee. 



V 

a 










The existence of the caucus comnlttee and the deep Interest In schools which 
appears In the local newspaper and In Interview data oathered from community 



leaders are evidences of the high value placed upon schools In District A. 
Community leaders believe their school system to be among the finest In the 
country and the reputation of Superintendent A Is closely tied to that of the 
school district. Both as a persor. and as an administrator he is highly respected. 

Community B Is at present pervaded by political conservatism, which, especi- 
ally In the past three years, has been a major source of pressure on the school 
leadership and Superintendent B to alter curriculum away from "progressive educa- 
tion" and "life-adjustment" courses. Emphasis on phonics Instruction In reading 
curricula Is vigorously urged, and a dissatisfaction with a perceived "liberal 
Indoctrination" In the curriculum Is so Intense that It Is a topic of general 
community conversation. Recently :>ome parents complained of embarrassment at a 
memorial service when their children did not know the words to "The Star Spangled 
Banner." One community leader stated that because of widespread conservative 
sentiment the recommendations of the superintendent to the school board to ac- 
cept federal assistance under one of the titles of the National Defense Education 
Act would cause "a lot of people In this community to be upset." An ex-mayor 
removed his children from the public schools reportedly because he objected to 
the "frills" and the "liberal exposure" they were getting. 

Education Is highly valued In District B, a fact which only serves to Inten- 
sify the discontent of many of the most Intensely active residents of the com- 
munity who have fixed Ideas about the functions the schools should perform and 
the specific curriculum to be taught. 

A caucus committee exists In Community B for the nomination of school board 
candidates, but It differs from the Community A caucus In that It Is exclusively 
concerned with the nomination of school board candidates and Is made up of rep- 
resentatives from community organizations rather than neighborhoods. Interviews 
and letters to the newspaper editor reveal some community feeling that the 
caucus Is not adequately representative and that It Is dominated by persons 
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supportive of the school administration who are unresponsive to criticisms felt 
to be legitimate. One city councilman said of the caucus nomination process, 
"Unless you are supportive of the Incumbent superintendent you will never be 
nominated for the school board. You never will!!" Persons critical of the 
school board are frustrated by their feeling that the caucus, the school board, 
and the superintendent are all unwilling to recognize them as a legitimate group 
and to give reasonable attention to their demands. They feel they have no ef- 
fective avenue of communication with the school system and have reacted in the 
past two board elections by supporting the nomination of an Independent non- 
caucus candidate. One of the Independents was elected and presently sits on the 
board. 

Superintendent B, of course. Is the prime target of the forces organized to 
bring about curriculum change. The pressure v/hich critics apply to him In open 
board meetings has caused him to alter a long-standing style of communicating 
with the school board. He feels now that he must act more covertly, a policy 
which frustrates certain school board members who report that they are often un- 
able to get the clear recommendations and background Information they need to In- 
form their decisions. Superintendent B, In spite of general and widespread per- 
sonal support from the non-active public. Is arousing some personal animosity 
among school board members as well as among community critics. The failure of 
the three most recently submitted referenda is additional evidence that the 
school system in District B Is In a period of crisis. A prominent local leader 
stated that the present school situation Is "the most critical problem we've 
ever faced In the history of the communtly." 

Community C Is extremely fragmented, fast-growing, and essentially new. 
Between 1950 and 1960 the population Increased 1000 per cent, producing a new 
community very different from the one which had previously existed on the same 
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geographical site. More than three-fourths of the homes enumerated in the igso 
census had not existed ten years before. 

The focus of interest in Comnunity C. because of the conraon plight in which 
many new, first-home suburbanites have found themselves, is in the municipal 
government and the level and quality of services it pi-ovides. Most of the local 
leaders interviewed seemed to feel that the schools were "a thing apart." and 
they expressed little knowledge and less concern about schools. Superintendent C 
appears to be largely free from community expectations. 

District C is in the older section of the community encompassing the resi- 
dence area of the "old guard" political leaders whose positions of authority in 
nninicipal government were taken away when the new influx of homeowners formed a 
coalition to assure their representation in comnunity decisions. Thus the area 
of most rapid growth and the center of the most intense comnunity activity is 

outside District C. a fact wtiich assures the district's continued isolation from 
the interest of a major part of the community. 

One major homeowners group is organized in District C and three of its 

leaders serve on the school board. These three and two additional members of the 

all-male school board are volunteer firemen. Through their comnon associations 

they appear to have solidified themselves as a unit in the public eye and thqy 

collectively enjoy broad support. The incumbent board members have served an 

average of nearly 13 years and do not appear to be threatened in the iimtediate 
future by electoral defeat. 

Only a small number of persons have observed the board closely, and it is 
these persons who often are unhappy with its style of operation. The newspaper 
editor says bluntly. "Not one member of the school board is really qualified to 
serve." Two PTA officials seem to agree but they have not been successful in ex- 
erting much influence for change. The school tax rate is very low because of a 
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high concentration of light Industry In one corner of District C. Popular satis- 
faction and general support of the schools, coupled with the low tax rate, and 
the lack of awareness of the role to be expected of the school administration 
frees Superintendent C from public constraints. As will be explained below, how- 
ever, he Is severely constrained by his school board. 

The public Image of the superintendent Is equivocal. Those who are critical 
of the school board are upset that the superintendent Is unwilling to “fight 
back” when his prerogatives are Imposed upon Those who support the board also 
appear to support the superintendent, and they are a clear majority. 

Community P has a history of Intense conflict over school Issues. A long-time 
superintendent was asked to resign several years ago after allegations were made 
about misuse of school funds. His successor reported In lf/62 that there was "no 
real community Interest In the Important aspects of educational Improvement," and 
that the Issue of "who was going to run things” absorbed most peoples' attention. 
He further complained of pressures on the schools frosn local political leaders, 
some of whom were using school board positions as stepping stones to municipal 
and township offices. A few years after the financial scandal a second superin- 
tendent resigned, precipitating an Intense school board battle over a replacement. 

After a prolonged fight the present superintendent was hired on a 4-3 vote of the 
board. 

Superintendent D presently perceives "a little bit of grumbling" In the com- 
munity and the existence of a few local actives who keep a close watch on him, 
but he reports a definite change for the better In the Internal harmony of the 
school board, as well as the removal of school affairs from the realm of local 
politics. The superintendent has worked on juvenile delinquency problems with 
a newly-elected mayor and each reports a friendly respect for the other. The 
mayor feels Superintendent D Is capable of handling his own affairs, and that 
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munlcipal politicians should "keep their nose out of school business." Other 
local leaders indicated only slight knowledge of school affairs, and without ex- 
ception they expressed admiration for Superintendent D. 

General interest in the schools is described by Superintendent D as only 
fair, but he feels it is improving. One factor felt by the superintendent to 
hamper an increase in school interest is the relatively high proportion of pop- 
ulation mobility which is a product of the existence in the district of many mod- 
erately priced multiple family housing units. 

A certain degree of isolation of school affairs has been caused in District D 
by the efforts of the authorities in both the school and municipal politics to 
separate themselves in the public image, and by the lack of interest in schools 
of the relatively large numbers of non-participating, younger, more mobile famil- 
ies who, along with the older, long-time residents, are not in age ranges which 
produce school age children. The local press has largely ignored the schools. 

At present there appears to be an "era of good feeling" between the schools 
and the community. One community leader said there had been a vast improvement 
in the integrity and conscientiousness of the school board and the superintendent 
and that grave doubts had existed in peoples' minds during past administrations 
which were now alleviated. He added, "Everyone is very pleased with our schools 
now. They are much improved, i've yet to hear any complaints. 

Nev/spaoer Coverage of School Affairs 

The impression that school affairs are separated from other aspects of commun- 
ity life in Comnunities C and D is strengthened by data gathered from a newspaper 
analysis in each school district covering the period between July 1, I960 and 

July 1, 1965. 

Superintendents A and B were prominent newsmakers in their communities, while 

Superintendents C and D were scarcely mentioned in newspapers serving their 
o 
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dlstrlcts. School Board meeting observation notes Indicate that newspaper re- 
porters were always present covering meetings In Districts A and B, but that 
they were never seen at meetings of Boards C and D. During the period of analy- 
sis some 300 Items of school news appeared In the Community A njwspaper, and 259 
such Items appeared In the paper In Community B. In five years only 34 articles 
containing school news appeared In the Community C newspaper. In Community D 
only 45 Items appeared In five years » despite scandal and controversy. Of the 
45 Items, 11 were paid political advertisements for school board candidates 
which appeared during the period of political Influence on the board. 

Summary; Community Constraints and Supports 

Resources, conflict propensity and the community attitudes and expectations 
which emanate from them may Influence administrative roles directly or Indirectly. 
Figure II (next page) Is a summary chart of previously discussed community atti- 
tudes toward schools and superintendents In each district on dimensions which 
range from direct constraints, through Indirect constraints and Indirect supports, 
to direct supports. The figure shows that Superintendents A and D have no direct 
constraints on their roles, while both have direct supports. On the other hand, 

the majority of the Influences on both Superintendents B and C are direct and In- 
direct constraints upon their roles. 

Constraints Imposed by School Boards 

Some of the constraints which have roots In community environments are Im- 
posed on superintendents through the school boards. Table III shows status char- 
acteristics of school board members and Indicates that they differ from each 
other In ways that are generally representative of aggregate resource levels of 
their communities. 






I 




TABLE III 

AVI:liA6E STATUS CHARACTERISTICS OF BOARD MEMBERS 
IN FOUR SCHOOL DISTRICTS SELECTED AS RESEARCH SITES 





District A 


District B 


District C 


District 0 


Years Education Com- 










pleted beyond High 
School 


5.4 


4.9 


1.0 


1.4 


Occupation Index 
Score® 


4.00 


3.42 


2.14 


2.50 



a - Cainputed on the basis of four points for professional - 
executives* three points for small business-sales* two 
points for white collar, one point for skilled worker, 
and no points for laborer positions. Housewives were 
excluded from the computation, or their husband's occu- 
pa.t1ons were Included when they were known. 
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School Boards and Division of Labor 

School board members were asked to Indicate what they perceived to be "ac- 
tual'* and "Ideal" divisions of responsibility In several specific policy areas 
between themselves and their superintendents. Specific Items In the division 
of labor Instrument dealt with personnel, community relations, curriculum, ad- 
ministration, finance, long-range planning, and policy Initiation. Response 
alternatives varied In each case, but represented a dimension which can be char- 
acterized by the following: 

4. These matters are handled entirely by the administration. 

3. These matters are handled largely by the administration. 

2. These matters are handled largely by the school board. 

1. These matters are handled entirely by the school board. 

The division of labor responses from school board members have been summed 
and are presented In Table IV (next page) In terms of average board responses. 
Thus, single means scores reported In the table represent the average response 
from each school board. 

Board responses have been analyzed as they bear on three aspects of superin- 
tendent-board relations. These are "deference," "consensus," and "satisfaction," 
each of which In part defines a context of expectations held by boards for super- 
intendents. 

There are two measures of board deference to superintendents. The first Is 
a comparison of the mean board responses to the Item asking "Who should Initiate 
policy matters?" Responses nearer 4.00 Indicate greater deference to the super- 
intendent. Table IV shows that deference In policy Initiation decreases with 
the level of community resources. Only School Board A describes Itself as willing 



Division of labor Instruments were modified from those used by Neal Gross, Ward 
S. Mason and Alexander McEachern In their role study of Massachusetts superln- 
FR?r tendents. See their Explorations In Role Analysis (New York: John Wiley and 
Miwiaff i mn Son, 1958), pp. 343-348. 
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TABLE IV 

SOME MEASURES OF DEFERENCE, CONSENSUS, AND SATISFACTION 

CALCULATED FROM MEAN RESPONSES BY SCHOOL BOARD 

MEMBERS TO ITEMS ON AN "ACTUAL" AND AN "IDEAL" 

DIVISION OF LABOR INSTRUMENT 

School School School School 

Board A Board B Board C Board D 



Policy Inflation Deference^ 



Maan response score from school 
boards to an Item asking "Who 
should Initiate policy matters?" 2.83 

General Deference^ 

Variance from a hypothetical 
point of absolute authority 
granted superintendents by 
school boards In their defin- 
itions of "Ideal" divisions 
of labor. 1.022 

Consensus^ 



Variance of mean responses to 
each "Ideal" division of labor 
Item around a "grand mean re- 
sponse" to all Items. *189 

Satisfaction^ 

Variance between "actual" and 
corresponding "Ideal" division 
of labor Items. *320 



2.43 



1.535 



.197 



.709 



2.38 2.00 



1.827 1.138 



.362 .221 



.769 .479 



a - Responses between 2.50 and 3.00 Indicate a preference for sharing policy 
Initiation, but a willingness to allow the superintendent to take the 
lead. Responses below 2.50 Indicate that the board prefers to take the 
lead. The lower the response the less willing Is the board to defer to 
the superintendent in policy Initiation. 

b - Larger figures Indicate less willingness to defer to the superintendent 
since the measure distance from a point of absolute authority. 

c - Lower variance scores Indicate greater consensus. 

d - Higher variance scores Indicate less satisfaction. 
o 
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to allow the superintendent to take the lead In policy Initiation, and its mem- 
bers clearly Indicate that they prefer to share policy Initiation tasks. 

The second measure of deference Is a calculation of the variance of each 
board's mean Item responses from a hypothetical point (4.00) which represents 
complete authority In the hands of the superintendent.^ The results, shown 
under "General Deference" in Table IV Indicate that Superintendent A Is most 
deferred to, with Superintendent D next, followed by Superintendents B and C 
In that order. 

As a measure of the consensus of each of the school boards as to a proper 
division of labor between Itself and Its superintendent a "grand mean response" 
to all Items on the "Ideal" Instrument by each board collectively was calculated, 
and the variance of mean responses to each individual Item around the grand 
mean was computed. The rationale for this procedure was that the grand mean 
response represented a level at which each board perceived that labor should be 
divided. The differences between the mean individual Item responses and the 
grand mean (when, squared, summed, and divided by the number of Items), represent 
the collective variance of Individual Item responses around the accepted labor 
division level, and thus the extent to which consensus exists. Lower variance 
scores represent more consensus. Table IV shows that consensus was greatest In 
School Board A, followed by Board B, third In Board D, and fourth In Board C. 

Satisfaction with the existing division of labor between boards and super- 
intendents was measured by comparing board responses on the "actual" Instrument 
with responses to corresponding Items on the "Ideal" Instrument In order to 



The differences between each board's mean Item response and a dummy response 
of 4.00 was obtained and squared. The squared differences were summed and 
the total was divided by the number of Items for a variance score. 
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determlne the extent to which actual and Ideal definitions of division of labor 
were at variance with one another.^ The difference between the two represents 
the extent to which each board collectively wants change. Data In Table IV In- 
dicate greatest satisfaction In District A, followed In order by District D, 
District B, and District C. 

Overall Table IV shows that Superintendent A Is most deferred to, that his 
board Is the most of one mind about which tasks should be performed by themselves 
and which by the superintendent, and that they are the most satisfied of all the 
boards In the sample. On the other hand, and according to expectations. Super- 
intendent C Is deferred to less, his board Is the least satisfied with the exis- 
ting division of labor, and their consensus about division of labor Is lowest 
among the four boards In the sample. 

Superintendent D, although his board wants to take the lead In policy Initi- 
ation, Is "generally" deferred to, and his board appears to be relatively well 
satisfied with the way responsibility Is divided. The Incongruity Indicated in 
the board's willingness to defer "generally" but not In matters of policy Initi- 
ation, may be reflected In the slightly lower District D consensus score. 

Superintendent B, who is deferred to In matters of policy Initiation, Is de- 
ferred to "generally" to a lesser degree, and there Is a relatively high dissat- 
isfaction Indication. Board members In District B Indicate more consensus on 
the existing division of labor than do the boards In the lower resource districts 

(C and D). 

• • 

t — — 

Items on the "actual" Instrument called for board member perceptions of the 
existing labor division In a given policy area. "Ideal" Items, on the other 
hand, called for an Indication of preferr ed labor division. The differences 
betv/een mean responses to "actual" and corresponding "Ideal" items were squared, 
summed, and the total was divided by the number of Items for a variance score. 
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Board Meeting Observation 

Systematic observation of superintendent-board relations In public meetings 
In each district over a period covering several months® Indicated that Superin- 
tendent A was unhampered In his Interaction with school board members In the 
meetings. Meetings District A were the least formal, and relationships among 
its members were probably the most friendly. Though proposals were discussed 
thoroughly there was no evidence of significant opposition to any administrative 
recommendation during the period the board meetings were observed. 

Superintendent D was also granted wide latitude In formal board meetings, 
although some “needling" and opposition to a few minor administrative proposals 
was noted. 

Superintendent B appeared to be In the midst of his greatest crisis In 
spite of long tenure In his position and a long history of harmonious board 
relations and effective educational leadership. 

Superintendent C was the least relied upon by his board and the least suc- 
cessful In his board relations. Responsibilities which In the other school dis- 
tricts were very clearly administrative In nature were often assumed by Individ- 
ual school board members on the basis of a particular board comnittee assignment 
Acceptance of an administrative proposal without questions or sarcastic or hos- 
tile comments by board members was an extremely rare occurrence In District C. 

Other observation data show that board meetings were longer In the high 
conflict districts (B and C), and that they required more substantive Interac- 
tion between participants before decisions could be reached. 

'All verbal actions by each meeting participant were recorded using procedures 
modified from Bales' Interaction Process Analysis. Specific methods and de- 
tailed results are reported In Mlnar, Ed ucational Decision Making In Suburban 
Coimnunltles , pp. 67-83, 140-145, and In ‘Snow, op. c1t.» pp. 16^-180 and 264- 
273. 
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Superlntendents In all four districts were among the primary actors In board 
meetings. Individual participation data showed that Superintendents A and B 
tended to react to others participation In positive, tension-reducing ways to a 
greater extent than did their counterparts In lower resource districts. Super- 



intendent C was alone among the four In reacting negatively. In tension-produc- 
ing ways, to any significant degree. Aside from this negative reaction Superin- 
tendents C and D confined their participation largely to answering questions 
posed by board members. Superintendent D was the most active of the administra- 
tors, utilizing more total meeting time than his counterparts In the other com- 
munities to answer questions and present proposals In extensive detail. 

The substantive content of the meetings was divided by Individual Issues 
Into categories which Included personnel, curriculum, school -community relations. 



facilities, finance, and administration. The bulk of the administrators' parti- 
cipation tended to occur In just a few of the Issue areas rather then generally. 
Superintendents In higher resource districts (A and B) tended to participate 



more broadly. Table V shows Issue areas where each superintendent participated 
most. 



TABLE V 

ISSUE AREAS WHERE SUPERINTENDENTS 
PARTICIPATED MOST IN FORf'iAL BOARD MEETINGS 





Superintendent A Supt. B 


Supt. C 


Supt. D 


Proportion of total 
Interactions from 
six meetings accoun- 
ted for by superin- 
tendents 


17 


15 


16 


24 


Issue areas where 


Personnel 2Z% 


Personnel 24% 


Curriculum 


Personnel 


superintendent's 


Finance 20^ 


Adminis- 


21% 


30% 


participation ex- 


Facilities m 


tration 21% 


Personnel 


Facilities 


ceeded his overall 


Adminis- 


Curriculum 19% 


17% 


30% 


participation level 


tration 17% 
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The table shows that Superintendent A participated primarily In four of the 
Issue artas. Superintendent B In three, and Superintendents C and D In two each. 
Personnel, facilities, administration and curriculum appear to be areas where 
professional expertise 1$ most called for. 

Board Expectations of Superintendents 

Specific responsibilities expected of superintendents by their school boards 
as Indicated In the board member Interview data are summarized and compared In 
Figure III (next page). 

In the area of personnel all the supo» Jntendents are expected by their boards 
to take the lead, except Superintendent C whose personnel authority Is severely 
restricted. 

On curriculum matters the boards, again excepting the board in District C, 
are highly Interested and quite active. Superintendent A Is encouraged to be 
Innovative and his latitude for experimentation In this area Is very broad. 

Planning Is generally accepted as an adminisrrative function and Is routinely 
expected of Superintendent A. School Board B Is dissatisfied with Its superin- 
tendent's performance In this area. Board C does not appear to be concerned 
about advance planning. Although Board D has not been actively concerned. Super- 
intendent D has very recently taken some planning Initiative. 

Enforcement of school board policies Is routinely expected of Superintendents 
A and D, while the board In District B shows uneasiness about a slowness In fol- 
low-up which they perceive on the part of their superintendent. Board members 

«r 

In District C act directly In enforcement of their policies, often becoming In- 
tensely Involved with the operation of the school cafeteria, purchasing, personnel 
matters, and, most Intensely of all. In new building construction. 




School boards A and B have broader expectations of their superintendents In 
the area of Information provision, especially In school policy matters. Members 
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of School Board D are not highly expectant that their superintendent be primarily 
a source of information, and members of School Board C do not trust their super- 
intendent's objectivity In presenting facts. 

In terms of general policy leadership . Superintendents A and D are given wide 
latitude, although Superintendent D has been mildly criticized for some personal 
sensitivity to suggestions for alterations In his policy recommendations. Dis- 
trict B board members feel that their superintendent should and does take the 
lead In policy matters but they are not satisfied that he provides enough suppor- 
tive Information to adequately justify his proposals. The school board In Dis- 
trict C works minutely over every proposal Introduced by Superintendent C. Board 
meetings are marked by Intense verbal conflicts, open hostilities. Insults, and 
mutual Impatience between the administration and the board. 

Figure II shows generally wider prerogatives, broader expectations, and fewer 
limitations Imposed upon superintendents by the school boards In District A and 
District D. 

Conclusions 

The evidence presented appears to support research expectations. Community 
environments, especially as reflected In resource levels and conflict propensity, 
appear In the districts examined to have Important Implications for superintendent 
roles. 

In District A abundant resources and accompanying conflict management skills, 
most clearly apparent In the operation of the community caucus, support an active 
leadership role for the superintendent, both In relations with the school board 
and In relations with the community. 

The superintendent In District D does not enjoy the position of wide commun- 
ity leadership enjoyed by Superintendent A, but because of a relatively low level 
of school -related controversy (despite low resource levels) he has only minor 
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1 Imitations Imposed from his community, and he enjoys a high level of support from 
his board. 

Propensity toward Ideological controversy between local actives and school 
leaders In District B Is the primary source of constraint on the school superin- 
tendent. The Intensity of feeling In the community has brought about threats to 
the caucus procedure of school board candidate selection. It has stimulated sus- 
picion and unwillingness to follow the superintendent's lead on the part of the 
school board, and It has contributed to the district's financial problems because 
the school's critics have openly and successfully campaigned against the school 
board In recent bond and tax rate referenda. 

The absence of the kinds of organizational resources and attitudes which sup- 
port Superintendent A Is most clearly apparent In District C . Although open 
school -community conflicts are Infrequent and direct community expectations of 
Superintendent C are minimal, he Is under constant pressure from the members of 
his school board. Board members continually challenge the superintendent's pro- 
posals, and they closely observe and Involve themselves In the administration of 
the district. 

Administrative Ability 

As a final point of conclusion, the different degrees of success In school - 
community relations achieved by Superintendents B and D Introduces an opportunity 
to consider the Importance to success of the Individual superintendent's adminis- 
trative and leadership ability. 

Superintendent B appears to have failed to satisfy his critics sufficiently 
enough to avoid controversy. Not only has he disagreed with them, but he Is per- 
ceived as being unwilling to recognize them as a responsible community group. 

The critics, therefore, have tried to open other avenues of expression to the 
school board. Their frustration with the superintendent's lack of attention has 
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made them more determined to be heard, and with the bond and tax rate failures 
and the election of a non-caucus candidate to the school board the crisis appears 
to be spreading. 

Superintendent D Is not faced with the same Intensity of community Interest 
In the schools, but In a climate which he knows to be potentially explosive be- 
cause of Its past history he has refused to wait for controversy to develop. He 
has attempted to open avenues for public participation In the schools by Increas- 
ing the number of annual parents* nights, by stimulating the creation of “art 
parents" and "music parents" groups, by Inviting a group of mothers to assist In 
the district's library development, and by working very closely with a school 
board-appointed citizens advisory committee which serves as a mechanism for two- 
way communication with community Interests. The continually decreasing levels of 
conflict In District D attest to the success and acceptance of his efforts. 




